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MRS. WILLARD’S REPLY TO DR. HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sin,—Late on Saturday evening last, I received the Medical Journal of 
the 2d inst., and read, with no “ feelings of thankfulness,” its first arti- 
cle, entitled “ Dr. Cartwright, Mrs. Willard, Western Editors and the 
‘Battle of the Evidences.’” Immediately 1 made this jotting towards 
an answer. Solomon, who certainly said some very good things, whe- 
ther Moses did or not, had a phrase, which as scripture is not at all 
times agreeable to all people, we will not quote ; but merely hint that we 
propose being guided by its advice in endeavoring to answer Dr. Hunt 
according to the quality of mind which he manifests, in his laughing sa- 
tire on a subject as serious as life and death. 

But with the religious services of Sunday and the literary occupations 
of Monday, came some different views as to the best manner of reply- 
ing to Dr. Hunt’s article. It happened on Monday that I had to revise 
the last chapter of a work on Astronomical Geography, which is now 
completed, and is to go immediately to press. By a strange coincidence 
the subject of a part of the chapter under revision was to describe 
how respiration, considered in all its parts, shows the adaptation of man 
to the air, the earth and the sun; and thus subserving the ends of na- 
tural theology. ‘This part | extract, and now offer for the Medical Jour- 
nal. If the junior editor of the Buffalo Medical Journal should find in 
it any lack of long and learned words, I must beg him to pass to my ac- 
count Dr. Cartwright’s works of supererogation in this particular. 

A large edifice, complicated in its structure, will not make its proper 
impression if always looked upon at a close view, part by part, conse- 
cutively ; but if the view is from such a distance and at such an eleva- 
tion that the whole strikes the eye at once, then the just symmetry of 
its proportions will be acknowledged. We wish thus to exhibit the great 
subject of respiration as a whole. Who knows but even Dr. Hunt may 
become convinced? For all must see that with circulation considered as 
the product of respiration, the wisdom and goodness of Gog and the 
harmony of his operations stand vindicated ; while without this, respira- 
tion is like a seeming grand entrance to a palace with column, orna- 
ment and entablature, yet yawning high without ascending steps by 
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which it may be reached ; a worse than useless appendage, troublesome 
to the occupant, and dishonorable to the builder. Emma Witvarp,. 


The Being, the Unity and the Attributes of God, manifested by Man’s Adap. 
tation to the Air, the Earth and the Sun—shown by the Phenomena of 
Respiration. Extracted from the conclusion of an unpublished Work 
on Astronomical Geography, by Mrs. Emma Willard. 


There is in our day a fashionable kind of Atheism, which professes to 
find a Divinity in Nature. But what is Nature? a mere word expressing 
effects. It does not imply an intelligent, designing Cause. But one 
great, first Cause of all things there must be, planning with infinite be. 
nevolence to bring forth the greatest good ; devising with infinite wis- 
dom the best means, and executing them with infinite power. The 
adaptation of all things one to another, no Jess than their creation, 
proves the Existence, the Unity and the Attributes of God. Let us 
take a single example, Man ; and let us observe how he is suited to 
other things and they to him. When he is first ushered into the world, 
there is the dormant spark of life residing in his lungs. But it must, at 
the instant, and during every instant of his life, be re-kindled and re- 
vivified by an external substance constantly brought into contact with it, 
Is this external substance made and at hand? And has the infant been 
provided with a proper physical organization to draw it inward to the 
lungs? All has been well done. The substance, without which he 
immediately dies, is the atmosphere which surrounds the globe, and, 
which from its pressure, in all directions, must ever envelope him. By 
his physical organization he is not only enabled, but compelled to receive 
air into his lungs, and to retain it until it has imparted the needful oxy- 
gen, and then to expel the hurtful residuum. Man’s bony frame, his 
muscles and his nerves, are all arranged with the special object of pro- 
ducing this effect. His ribs are so articulated to his spine as to rise— 
the muscles being made to conspire—giving breadth to the chest, and 
thus producing a vacuum, which irresistibly draws in the air; and then 
the same ribs fall, narrowing the chest and forcing out the unwholesome 
carbonic gas which remains after the oxygen of the inspired air has been 
imparted to the carbon of the blood. And thus is the fire of life, every 
moment while life lasts, re-kindled and re-vivified at the lungs ; and thus 
is shown the adaptation of man to the air and the air to man. 

There is another portion of this vital process of breathing—man’s first 
and last act—by which is equally shown that he is designedly adapted 
to the earth, and the earth to him. In the animal combustion, which, 
as we have seen, must be constantly kept up by respiration, there must 
be carbon to be burned as well as oxygen in which to burn it. And 
whence comes this carbon—fuel? From the earth. To furnish it was 
the special object for which the vegetable world was created. Plants 
are either man’s immediate aliment, or they are that of the animals on 
which he feeds. And water to dilute his food and to furnish the sub- 
stratum of the blood, which must be formed before it can be taken to the 
luugs by the pipes prepared to convey it—water is no less necessary to 
man than food, and liberally is the earth prepared to furnish it. Next 
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to the air, it is the purest and most abundant thing on the surface of 
the globe. And is man’s physical system so made that he can receive 
and reduce to its proper state for breathing, this necessary but unpre- 
pared carbon? Expressly is the physical man formed for eating, drink- 
ing and digesting. ‘Then as you observe his mouth, his teeth, his sto- 
mach, and other organs of digestion, and at the same time look abroad 
upon the waving bread-fields of the earth, devoutly say that man was 
formed for them, as they for him, by the same Infinite Intelligence. 

Man’s designed adaptedness to the things around him is as clearly 
shown by his wstincts as by his physical frame. Had it been left to his 
discretion and judgment, whether he would choose to breathe or not, in vain 
might God have made the lungs and the air. Butto make sure of his pur- 
pose, he has added the irresisteble instinct of respiration, which compels 
man to breathe, so that he cannot, if he would, shut that door of his 
life. He is obliged to take water by the instinct of thirst, and food by 
that of hunger. And the benevolence of the Deity has added the 
instincts of pleasure by which man is invited to take his necessary ali- 
ment, to those of pain by which he is compelled. And equally are the 
wisdom and goodness of God manifested by the instinct of warmth, 
By this we mean the pleasure and comfort felt in warmth, and the pain 
experienced in coldness. But breathing cannot be an ultimate end. Mah. 
does not live to breathe, he breathes to live. The great function of life: 
to which breathing is especially subservient, is the circulation of the 
blood. By this, sustenance is carried to every part of. the body, to 
supply the waste or increase the growth. If circulation fails, death en- 
sues. But it must fail, unless there is kept up a due balance between 
that interior heat which is caused by animal combustion at the lungs, 
and that exterior coldness which is caused by the conducting of the 
heat from the surface of the body by the atmosphere. A due balance 
is indicated by a medium temperature of about 98° Fahrenheit ; which 
must be preserved by all races of men in all climates of the earth. This 
delicate process must be rightly adjusted, or circulation stops and man 
dies. But how is this balance to be preserved? Has man within him 
a hidden thermometer by which it is adjusted? God has given him one 
which will never deceive him. It is his instinctive genial pleasure in a 
just degree of warmth, and a sense of discomfort in coldness as soon as it 
becomes, hurtful, and of intolerable pain when it is destructive. It is 
by this instinct of warmth that man is both invited and compelled to 
clothe himself ; and the more heavily as his climate grows the more 
cold ; threatening otherwise to carry off the heat of his body so as to de- 
stroy the necessary balance. For the same reason, he is obliged to build 
houses for himself and his children. But fear not. He who is the au- 
thor of man’s necessities provides for their supply. See, for his clothing, 
the flax, the cotton, the wool and the fur—and behold for his dwelling 
the trees of the forest, the iron of the mine, and the stones of the 
quarry. 

But clothe and shelter himself as he may, man, in very high latitudes, 
breathes a condensed air, containing much oxygen; and sharp cold 
comes to him externally. But here his instincts lead him to seek such 
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aliment, as the inhabitant of the equator would loathe ; and hence he 
feeds on oily matters yielding to the blood much carbon, to meet at the 
lungs the extra quantity of oxygen; thus keeping up a glowing fire at 
the centre and balancing the intense cold without—and thus keeping 
up the medium normal temperature. 

Thus we see, that, not only has the Deity wrought a general adapta. 
tion between man and the things around him, but, as if to manifest that 
he works by no necessity, but by an intelligent choice, he makes special 
adaptations, by which he varies his general plans to suit particular 
circumstances. Thus, while the dweller of the frigid zone has an appe- 
tite for tallow, the inhabitant of the torrid desires nothing but the cooling 
fruits which his climate alone produces. These afford all the carbon 
needed to meet the small quantity of oxygen afforded to the lungs by 
the sun-expanded atmosphere. If the fire of life burns feebly within, 
there is no intense cold without, nay, there is too little external coolness 
for the healthy circulation; and by more copious perspiration, which 
takes heat from the surface of the body to convert it into vapor, the 
Almighty makes another special provision to keep up, in warm climates, 
the due healthful balance. 

The exterior organs of respiration are also varied, in the different races, 
to receive a greater or less bulk of air according to its expansion by 
heat or condensation by cold, in the different regions which they are 
formed to inhabit. The white race, made for the temperate zones, in- 
spiring through slender noses bending down, needs but a small bulk of 
air, compared with the negro, who spreads the broad unobstructed nos- 
tril to the lieat-attenuated breeze, while he is furnished with a skin, by 
its color slow to imbibe heat, and by its texture exuding the water of the 
blood, and thus furnishing the material to keep up a constant coolness 
on the surface of the body by evaporation. 

Thus man in every breath which he draws shows that his Maker has 
adapted him to the earth and the air; and that they are made ex- 
pressly for him. And science carries us farther. It shows us that man 
was made for the sun, and the sun for him. It is by means of the sun 
that the earth brings forth his food, that liquid water flows, and that the 
atmosphere is sufficiently warmed and expanded for man’s respiration. 
But man has an organ which unmistakably connects him with the sun. 
It is the eye ; which is the gem of the animal creation. It was made 
for light, and light emanating from the sun was made for the eye. 

And with this more delicate organ our indulgent Father has connected 
higher and finer instincts ; the sense of beauty and the love of knowledge. 
And how gloriously has he wrought to supply these desires, and to make 
them the means of virtue and enjoyment to his sentient and rational 
children! How beautiful and how sublime has ‘he made the forms of 
external things! And he has connected man with the starry heavens, 
as well as with the sun, by his desire to know them and his perception 
of their beauty. And when he shall become wearied amidst the glare 
of day, the earth shall turn upon her axis, and bring him, with the starry 
night, repose in sleep; sleep, that emblem of death, from which he shall 
in the morning have a resurrection to renewed existence. 
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And can we look at these facts and not believe in onE DESIGNING, 
WISE AND BENEVOLENT Gop? And shall we call it philosophy to stand 
and doubt? And must we be called credulous who believe? As well 
call him credulous, who seeing an infant wrapped and asleep in his cradle, 
believes that the child has an inte!ligent mother, who has done for him 
what he was not able to do for himself; and as well may we call that 
logic and philosophy, which not having seen the mother, denies that there 
js one, and laughs at the idea that the cradle was designed expressly for 
the babe. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov. 8th, 1853. 


“EXTRACTION OF CATARACT, THE PATIENT BEING UNDER THE 


INFLUENCE OF ETHER. 
SUBSEQUENT PRESENCE AND ABSORPTION OF AIR IN THE ANTERIOR CHAMBER, 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sin,—I beg leave to offer the following report of an operation for the ex- 
traction of cataract, as presenting two interesting points : first, as showing 
that ether may be employed, without prejudice to the result of the opera- 
tion, in a patient of advanced age ; and secondly, as proving that air may 
exist in the anterior chamber, and be removed by absorption, without 
causing the destructive effects which have been attributed to its presence 
in this situation by some of the authorities on diseases of the eye. 
Respectfully yours, 


33 Essex st., Nov. 13th, 1853. H. W. Wittrams. 


Mr. E., et. 79, had undergone an operation on the right eye some 
three years since. He saw objects at the moment the lens was displaced 
by the needle, but inflammation ensued, probably on account of some 
imprudence on his part, and the pupil became closed. When I saw him, 
in September last, the left eye exhibited a fully-developed, hard, lenticu- 
lar cataract, and as I deemed the chances of success by the operation of 
extraction greater, in his case, than by any other method, it was executed 
on the 25th of September. The timidity of the patient was so great 
that he started upon the least touch, and it would have been nearly im- 
possible to operate successfully without rendering him insensible by 
ether. As the patient could no longer control the direction of his eye- 
ball, the tendency of the globe to roll upwards was counteracted by 
seizing with the forceps a fold of conjunctiva, by which means the eye 
was held steadily in the proper position by one of the gentlemen assist- 
ing at the operation. The incision of the upper half of the cornea was 
accurately made and very carefully terminated. A moment after its 
completion the lens escaped from the wound, the capsule having rup- 
tured without incision; and was fo''owed by a portion of the vitreous 
humor, perhaps a sixth of its entire mass. As the upper lid was relin- 
quished by my assistant, it became engaged beneath the flap of the cor- 
nea, and this was completely everted ; but it was re-placed in its pro- 
per position without further loss of vitreous humor. As the patient be- 
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gan to recover from the effects of the ether, I preferred to close his 
eyes at once with strips of court plaster rather than attempt another exa- 
mination of the eye. 

The operation was performed at 3 o’clock, P.M. At 8, P.M., I found 
he had got out of bed to relieve his ;bladder, and he was guilty of the 
same imprudence the next day, in defiance of my injunctions. 

On the 29th, as he had had no pain, and external appearances were 
favorable, I removed the adhesive straps. ‘The wound of cornea had 
completely united, the cornea was perfectly transparent and the pupil 
clear. In the anterior chamber was a large bubble of air, more than an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, which changed its place with the position 


of the patient. Two days after, the bubble of air had become smaller, | 


and had changed its situation to the posterior chamber ; on the third day, 
it disappeared. 

_ His progress was retarded by frequent exposures to changes of tem- 
perature, from which he took cold ; but his recovery was perfect, so 
that six weeks from the day of the operation he was able, by the aid 
of a cataract glass, to read a bible of very fine type, and a very imper- 
fectly-printed newspaper. From the first, he has not suffered an instant 
of pain. 


REMEDY IN CASES OF CHOKING. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journa).] 


“ CuHoxep To peatH.—Mr. Nathan Wilbur, of Little Compton, while 
dining at a restaurant at Fall River, got some substance into his throat, 
and died while a physician was gone for instruments with which to re- 
lieve him.” 

The above paragraph in a paper to-day, recalls to mind a case of 
choking which occurred in 1829, in the practice of Dr. J. French, of 
Bath, N. H. 

A stranger, intoxicated, dining at a public house, attempted to swal- 
low an extra-sized mouthful of beefsteak without sufficient mastication. 
Death was impending, and no time to be lost. The doctor ordered 
some butter melted, and poured a tablespoonful down the patient’s throat, 
which caused the immediate ejection of the beef. 

This remedy, though it may not be in the books, is a very common- 
sense one, and [ commend it to the memory of your numerous readers. 
If an instrument is required, a forefinger will be found very handy. 

November 11, 1853. E. B 


“ PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER.” 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Tue rapid increase of empiricism has called forth so many mournful 
complaints from over-sensitive members of the profession, that the ear is 
pained and the eye wearied by their frequent repetition. And why is it, 
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that they are thus annoyed? Is it for any tender solicitude they may 
have for this profession, the dignity of which is becoming lessened, and 
whose glory pales before so much error and charlatanism ? Or, forgetful 
that medical science and quackery have always been coeval, do they 
fear the stability of an institution of such long existence? The origin 
of their anxiety can be traced to a much less elevated source than either 
of these reasons, viz., they have failed to attain success. Their medical 
abilities are not accepted by the public at the high rates which their 
self-esteem leads them to impose ; they are not possessed of that influ- 
ence in the community to which they think themselves entitled ; their 
counsel is often passed over, and preference given to that of others whom 
they feel disposed to treat with contumely and neglect. In short, they 
want practice. And oftentimes these results can be traced to their own 
inefficiency in the calling they have adopted. Deficient in that prepa- 
ratory ground-work, which gives confidence to the tone and inspires it 
in others, they are indebted to the pestle and the mortar for their thera- 
peutical knowledge, while a familiarity with cupping or venesection suffi- 
ciently evinces their skill in the department of surgery: for all other 
qualifications demanded, they complacently refer you to the framed diplo- 
mas which ornate the walls of their study. 

Intelligence, intellectual acquirements, will be acknowledged and _re- 
spected, wherever they exist ; and although error, with its reckless pro- 
mises of success, may allure for a time, yet its nature is soon discerned 
and its power to mislead soon vanishes. An enlightened physician, who 
to strong sense and an innate keenness of observation unites a thorough 
knowledge of his profession, will command practice ; his reputation bases 
itself upon a more secure foundation than popular whim or prejudice, 
and is not to be alia by the breath of every adverse rumor. 

But I would ask*gentlemen, if, in their occasional philippics against 
quackery, they entertain the hope that their efforts will result in its sup- 
pression? You cannot suppress it. Quackery has always existed ; it is 
the attendant parasite and base imitator of every science ; and opposi- 
tion is what it courts and feeds upon. It thrives no more now than it 
did when Hippocrates stripped medicine of its deJusions and established 
it on an imperishable basis nearly five centuries before the Christian era ; 
and his disciples were probably as much chafed by its presence as some 
of us at the present day. The origin and growth of the practice of 
medicine and quackery were contemporaneous ; an internecine war has 
always existed, and still both live: and as its past history shows us that 
empiricism cannot be annihilated, that persecution but waters the soil 
in which it is imbedded, it seems the part of wisdom not to harass by 
aggressions, but rather to treat it with contempt. Its existence should 
stimulate the regular practitioner to discountenance it, not so much by 
any display of malice or ill-natured censure, as by keeping himself en- 
tirely free from its polluting influence ; by endeavoring to disseminate 
correct views of whatever appertains to his profession, and by sedulously 
avoiding in himself all that savors of the evil he so much deprecates. 

It would be a serious charge, to assert'that there is as much charla- 
tanism within the medical ranks as elsewhere ; but is there not, in such 
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an accusation, more truth than we are willing to acknowledge? What 


one of us but can point out some one guilty of much that we can | 


denominate by no other name than quackery? Do we not know of 
those whose main ground of reliance is the ignorance of the community 
of the art they profess; an ignorance which they would do nothing to 


diminish, but jesuitically endeavor to confirm ; who are continually thrust. | . 


ing their drugs and their numerous cases upon you, and who sedulously | 
avoid “ sinking the shop” for fear that on any other subject they mlay | 


expose their shallowness ; whose patients (and their names are legion) 
are always “ very dangerously sick,” the prospect of recovery very 
limited, and whom all the medical skill, which they are possessed of, may 
not avail. If recovery ensues, as in the majority of cases it will, they 
call upon all to sing loud peans in their praise; and should a less fortu- 
nate termination happen, it is because “ they should have been summoned 
“sooner,” “ the moment for effective action had passed,” &c. 1s notall 
this despicable manceuvring as familiar to us as household words? 

The furious driving after some imaginary patient; the frequent and 
exhausting encroachments of a press of business upon the hours of rest; 
the corrugated brow, expressive of the intense mental labor going on 
within ; the huge tome of learning, left in the carriage, as it waits at the 
door, or carried beneath the arm to denote the studious inclinations of the 
owner: by what name shall we characterize such courses? Shall those 
who adopt them be screened from the hearty contempt which every high- 
minded practitioner must feel towards them, because their money rather 
than their merits has procured them a diploma? Will a mere title, 
bought at every College in the Union, render them less deserving of the 
epithet that is so frequently applied by them to others? 

But such miserable trickery, equally unworthy Olah gentleman and 
the practitioner, is venial and harmless in comparis ith the expedient 
resorted to by some, of assuming the outward garb of devotion, and 
either frequenting every church within their reach under the plea of a 


great liberality of sentiment, or else concentrating all their piety upon | 
a particular one, that they may, by thus “ stealing the livery of heaven,” 


make the altar a stepping stone to a more extended practice. Not but 
that there are many sincere, truly pious physicians; but who is ther 


, among us, that is not aware of this execrable resort, and can easily dis | 
tinguish between the true and humble follower of Christ and the spe- | 


cious hypocrite who thus prostitutes his religion for such unworthy ends! | 
That such practices exist, we know too well; that such means are as | 


threadbare as they are dishonorable to every upright practitioner, is well 
known ; but still every succeeding age witnesses the same pretences, 
exposed again and again, yet always receiving the same amount of en- 
couragement. 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of one, whom we all delight to 
honor, and whose counsel is particularly applicable to all those who fear 
the permanency of our institution. “If we are faithful to the true 
character of our profession ; if we go forward with honesty and fidelity 
in the path of our predecessors, governed by the same desire of know- 
ledge and of usefulness, we need not fear but that the present move- 
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ment of opinion will be transient, and that our position will become more 
durable than before.” : B. Wurrwe.u. 
Hanover, Mass., Nov. 12th, 1853. 


OPIUM AND ALCOHOL—THEIR COMPARATIVE EFFECTS ON THE 
SYSTEM, DESCRIBED BY ONE WHO EXPERIENCED THEM 
IN HIS OWN CASE. - 

[The writer of the following article, who describes so graphically the effects of both opium 
and aleohol in his own case, was received into the New York Hospital in 1849, suffering from a 
slight attack of dysentery. It was soon noticed that unusual* symptoms complicated his ease. 
On inquiry, he was found to be an opium-eater; and afier his recovery, and during the period 
when he wa; allowed to remain in the house to enable him to recover, somewhat at least, from 
the pernicious effects of the habit which he had contracted, he furnished the Editor (then on duty 
there), by his request, with a history of his case, which is thought of sufficient interest to entitle it 
to publication. It has been somewhat abridged ; but the language is, with but trifling exceptions, 
that of the writer himselfi—Editor N. Y. Medical Tiimes.} 


Tue difference between opium and alcohol in their effects on body and 
mind, is (judging from my own experience) very great. Alcohol, push- 
ed to a certain extent, overthrows the balance of the faculties, and 
brings out some one or more into undue prominence and activity; and 
(sad indeed) these are most commonly our inferior, and perhaps lowest 
faculties. A man who, sober, is a demi-god, is, when drunk, below even 
a beast. With opium (me judice) it is the reverse. Opium takes a 
man’s mind where it finds it, and lifts it en masse on to a far higher 
platform of existence, the faculties all retaining their former relative 
positions—that is, taking the mind as it is, it intensifies and exalts all its 
capacities of thought and susceptibilities of emotion ; not even this, how- 
ever, extravagant as it may sound, conveys the whole truth. Opium 
weakens or utterly: paralyzes the lower propensities, while it invigorates 
and elevates the superior faculties, both intellectual and affectional. 
The opium-eater is without sexual appetite ; anger, envy, malice, and 
the entire hell-brood claiming kin to these, seem dead within him, or at 
least asleep ; while gentleness, kindness, benevolence, together with a 
sort of sentimental religionism, constitute his habitual frame of mind. If 
a man has a poetical gift, opium almost irresistibly stirs it into utterance. 
If his vocation be to write, it matters not how profound, how difficult, 
how knotty the theme to be handled, opium imparts a before unknown 
power of dealing with such a theme; and after completing his task, a 
man reads his own composition with utter amazement at its depth, its 
grasp, its beauty, and force of expression, and wonders whence came the 
thoughts that stand on the page before him. If called to speak in pub- 
lic, opium gives him a copiousness of thought, a fluency of utterance, a 
fruitfulness of illustration, and a penetrating, thrilling eloquence, which 
often astounds and over-masters himself, not less than it kindles, melts 
and sways the audience he addresses. I might dilate largely on this 
topic, but space and strength are alike lacking. 

Let no one, however, fancy from these remarks that the opium-eater 
is blessed. ‘There is another side of the picture, dark, gloomy, and 
fraught with doom, to which I will allude by-and-bye. 
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How became I an opium-eater? A lengthened train of causes (as | 
judge) led to this result. I can but just touch on a few of them. 

Exhausted nervous energy was the fountain-head. But whence this 
exhaustion ? 

Ist. The accursed habit of nervous abuse, which Little innocent school 
boys are taught by their depraved elders in school, and which, with no 
thought of its physical and moral harmfulness, is usually continued till 
unfolding reason and conscience open the victim’s eyes to the real na- 
ture of his habit. It is usually, however, long enough protracted to have 
wrought no slight degree of nervous exhaustion. 

2d. Tobacco chewing. In my sophomore year at Cambridge (being 
then 16 years old), a pipe-smoking grandam gave me a piece of tobacco 
to put in my mouth for a raging toothache. It quelled the pain, and 
from that moment I chewed nine or ten years without cessation. | 
chewed, too, immoderately, and spat incessantly, throwing out saliva in 
quantities perfectly suicidal. 


Close application to study, with neglect of the rules of health, during | 


my collegiate life, and during three subsequent years while pursuing my 
studies at a theological school, where I pursued the same tobacco-chew- 
ing, unexercising life as at college, and still later, when settled as a cler- 
gyman, brought on a severe attack of dyspepsia, attended with great 
languor of body and depression of mind, especially during the warm 
weather. 

In consequence of these feelings, I occasionally took a glass of wine, 
or brandy and water, to supply the lacking physical basis for mental ae- 
tion. Thus pessed three and a half years ; and by this time some por. 
tion of alcoholic stimulus had become almost a daily necessity, in order 
that the mind might execute its appointed tasks. If 1 omitted such 
stimulation, not only did I suffer languor and pain of body, but my think. 
ing powers were inert and impotent. But I found, after a time, that 
alcohol was perilous to me, since I could not always calculate on its 
effects, so as to avoid being partially mastered by it. I abandoned alco- 
hol, and substituted Jaudanum in its place. [cannot recall the precise 
quantity I at first used, though I think it was some twenty drops, taken 
two or three times a-day, or often enough to keep up the same level of 


sensation. ‘The first feeling on swallowing the Jaudanum was a com. | 
pound of pleasure and pain. The pleasure consisted in an agreeable | 


warmth pervading the system, and a pleasant, gentle thrill passing along 
the nerves. The pain was a sort of constriction, or corrugation, by 
which the stomach seemed to be drawn together or strongly compressed, 
while a similar sensation ran along the nervous threads. However, 
both these species of sensations were of short duration, and then there 
remained only a painless, comfortable state of body, together with a clear, 
calm mood of mind, especially apt for all required mental tasks. When 
a propensity to gape and a sensation of languor indicated the erpendi- 
ture of the stimulus, the dose was renewed; and so the days went by. 
After a considerable time, I substituted the opium pill for the laudanum. 
I think the pill, while producing all the desirable effects of the laude 
num, produced less of the pinching, unpleasant sensation above mention 
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ed, than did the laudanum. In other respects, there is little difference 
in their actions. I cannot tell precisely how long I was in reaching 
half an ounce per week, but that point I did finally attain. And at 
that point | for the most part remained during the three years I used 
opium in this vicinity. But | became greatly disordered in body, not 
merely through the opium, but also through the baneful habits connected 
therewith. I took no exercise ; I sat at my books and papers, day after 
day, from breakfast time till 12 and 2 o'clock at night, in a hot study 
filled with smoke from a cigar kept perpetually alight. I took a hot bath 
once a fortnight, instead of a cold bath every morning ; in a word, all 
my habits (as [ have since learned to understand) were the worst in the 
world for corporeal health. I suffered martyrdom from costiveness, often 
going a week, or nearly that, without a passage. Sometimes, too, I got 
into a physical state which opium would not stimulate, and then I was 
compelled to employ alcohol. But alcohol acting on opium-drugged 
nerves, is exceeding apt to produce maniacal intoxication. 

After some ineffectual attempts, | determined to achieve freedom, 
were it possible, be the cost or the consequences what they might. I 
cast everything aside, and laid down upon my rack. And a rack it in- 
deed was! For ten days and nights I had not, to my knowledge, one 
instant of sleep or suspended consciousness. I was, for several days, 
half delirious ; the blood in my veins felt like boiling water, and it rushed 
to my head in torrents, which seemed, every moment, as if they must burst 
asunder its bony enclosure. In a word, I believe that I was in a raging 
brain fever. In four weeks I was out, but I was shattered to pieces ; 
and for a whole year I was feeble as a child, and one walking repository 
of aches and distressing sensations. At the close of that year, I relin- 
quished my profession, went to a brother’s in the country in search of 
health, and at first, simply for occupation, commenced in his office the 
study of law. For some time I remained weak, and to complete the case, 
was finally attacked with neuralgia in the face and head. After bearing 
this as long as seemed possible, I consulted two physicians, and both or- 
dered me morphine and quinine. Need I state the result? I was again 
brought under the power of opium, and the habit became fixed firmly as 
ever! For two years, while remaining there, I made no strenuous at- 
tempt to get free again ; but using morphine regularly, and feeling well, { 
gave myself laboriously up to my legal studies. At the end of that period, 
I came to New York, and went voluntarily into Bloomingdale Asylum for 
thirteen weeks, for the purpose of gaining my freedom. They were 
awful weeks ; for, although, per force, I used no opium during such in- 
tervals, and so, after a sort, was rescued from the habit, yet I suffered 
inexpressibly from all kinds of ailments while there, and on leaving was 
extremely debilitated, and never for an instant free from pains and un- 
easiness. 

I then completed my law studies, and opened a law office, at the same 
time assuming the editorship of a newspaper of extensive circulation, 
being put up for Congress, &c. &c. During these thirteen or fourteen 
months, I was almost entirely a stranger to opium ; but I never felt well, 
free from pain, vigorous with my pristine strength, for one remembered 
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day. It was with but a portion of my original self that I went through 
these preparatory processes. But when, through a serics of events, in 
which I was rather passive than active, | found myself with the respon- 
sibilities of lawyer, justice, editor, and Congressional candidate, lying 
upon me all at once, at the same time that from being a husband and the 
father of three fair and noble boys | was, by a sudden stroke, left a soli- 
tary, homeless being, my debilitated frame and unstrung nerves gave way, 
and I felt, that, as I was, I could not sustain the burdens pressing upon 
me. I resumed morphine again ; and by its upholding and calming power, 
I managed to fulfil my multifarious tasks ; all of them passably, and some 
of them with no small measure of success. So passed about two years, 
in the latter portion of which time I had reached a quarter-ounce bottle 
of sulphate of morphine per week. 

I was then living with friends who were hydropathists and vegetable 
livers, and was influenced by them to leave off the use of tobacco, 
opium, tea, coffee, and meat, all at once, and to submit to the routine of 
cold-water drenching. At the end of twenty-seven days, | got abroad, 
freed from opium, exempt from pain, but yet with the debilitated feel- 
ing of an invalid rising from a long and prostrating malady, and needing 
rest, good nursing, and a generous diet (and only these) to regain my full 
original strength; but these I could not command. 

The time came at last when | must work, be the consequences what 
they would, and work, too, with my brain, my only implement; and 
that time found my brain zmpotent from a yet uninvigorated nervous sys- 
tem. If I would work, | must stimulate, and morphine, bad as it was, 
was better than alcohol. I took morphine once more, and lectured on 
literary topics for some months with triumphant success. While so lec- 
turing in a country town, I was solicited to take a parish in the neigh- 
borhood. I did so, and there continued two years and a quarter, per- 
forming in that time as much literary labor, as ever in three times the in- 
terval in any prior period of my life. . In short, I had three happy, intel- 
lectually-vigorous, outpouring years, with bodily health uniformly sound 
and complete, with the exceptions hereafter to be mentioned. And yet, 
through those years I never used less than a quarter of an ounce of mor- 
phine per week, and sometimes more. I attribute my retaining so much 
health, in spite of the morphine, to the rigorous salubrity of my habits, 
bodily and mental, in other respects. Once, and often twice a-day, 
the year round, [ laved the whole person in cold water with soap; I 
slept with open window, the ‘year through, excepting stormy winter 
nights; I lay upon a hard bed, guiltless of feathers; I used a simple 
diet ; and, finally, I cherished all gentle and kindly, while rigidly ex- 
cluding from my mind all bitter and perturbing feelings. But, not to 
dilate further on mere narrative, let me say that I have continued to use 
opium, for the most part habitually, from my last assumption of it, up to 
the period of my admission into this Hospital. A year since, however, 
I dropped morphine, and have since used the opium pill in its stead, 
sometimes taking an ounce per week, but generally not overpassing a 
half ounce per week. 

And here I may make the general remark, proved true from my own 
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experience, that, for all the desirable effects sought from this species of 
stimulus, a half ounce of gum opium is about the same as an ounce or 
any larger quantity of said gum, and nearly the same as a quarter ounce 
of morphine or more—that is, half an ounce of opium stimulates and 
braces me, at least, nearly if not entirely as much as I can be stimulated 
and braced by this drug. All that is taken over this, tends rather to 
clog, to stupify, to nauseate, than to stimulate. 

Another point in my own experience is, that in a few weeks only 
after commencing or re-commencing the use of opium, | always reached 
the full amount, which, as a habit, I ever used, that is, either a half 
ounce of opium or a quarter ounce of morphine ; I never went on in- 
creasing the dose in order to get the required amount of stimulation, but 
at one or the other of these two points I would remain for years suc- 
cessively. - A third remark I would make is, that it is only for the first 
few weeks after commencing the use of opium, that one feels palpably 
and distinctly the thrilling of the nerves, the sensation of being stimu- 
lated and raised above the previously txisting physical tone, for which 
the drug was first taken. All the effects produced after that by the 
opium, are to keep the body at that level of sensation in which one feels 
positively alive and capable to act, without being impeded or weighed 
down by physical languor and impotence. Such languor and impotence 
one feels from abstaining merely a few hours beyond the wonted time 
of taking the dose. It is not 4pleasure, then, that drives onward the con- 
firmed opium-eater, but a necessity scarce less resistible than that Fate to 
which the pagan mythology subjected gods not less than men. 

Let me now, before closing, attempt briefly to describe the effects of 
opium upon the body and mind of the user, as also the principal sen- 
sations accompanying the breaking of the habit. 

The opium-eater is prevailingly disinclined to, and in some sort inca- 
pacitated for, bodily exertion or lgcomotion. A considerable part of 
the time he feels something like’ a* sense, not very distinctly defined, of 
bodily fatigue; and to sit continuously in a rocking or an easy chair, or 
to recline on a sofa or bed, is his preference above all modes of dis- 
posing of himself. To walk up a flight of stairs often palpably tires 
the legs, and makes him pant almost as much as a well person does 
after pretty rapid motion. His lungs manifestly are some how obstruct- 
ed, and do, not play with perfect freedom. His liver, too, is torpid, or 
else but partially active; for if using laudanum or the opium pill, he is 
constantly more or less costive, the feces being hard and painful to 
expel; and if using morphine, though he may have a daily movement, 
yet the feces are dry and harder than in health. One other morbid 
physical symptom I remember to have experienced for a considerable 
time, while using a quarter of an ounce of morphine per week—and this 
was an annoying palpitation of the heart. I was once told, too, by a 
keen observer, who knew my habit, that my color was apt to change fre- 
quently from red to pale. 

These are substantially all the physical peculiarities I experienced 
during my opium-using years. It is still true, however, that the years 
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of my using opium (or, in perfect strictness, morphine) were as healthy 
as any, if not the very healthiest, of the years of my life. 

But what of the effects of opium-eating on the mind? The one 
great injury it works, is (I think) to the will, that force whereby a man 
executes the work he was sent here to do, and breasts and overcomes 
the obstacles and difficulties he is appointed to encounter, and bears him- 
self unflinchingly amid the tempests of calamity and sorrow which per- 
tain to the mortal lot. Hardihood, manliness, resolution, enterprise, 
ambition, whatever the original degree of these qualities, become grie- 
vously debilitated, if not wholly extinct. Reverie, the perusal of poetry 
and fiction, become the darling occupation of the opium-user; and he 
hates every call that summons him from it. Give him an intellectual 
task to accomplish ; place him in a position where a mental effort is to 
be made ; and, most probably, he will acquit him with unusual brilliancy 
and power, supposing his native ability to be good. But he cannot, or 
will not seek and find for himse]f such work and such position, He 
feels helpless, and incompetent fo stir about and hold himself upright 
amid the jostling, competitive throngs that crowd the world’s paths, and 
there seek life’s prizes by performing life’s duties, and executing its re- 
quisitions. Solitude, with his books, his dreams and imaginings, and 
the excited sensibilities that lead to no external action, constitute his 
chosen world and favorite life. In one word, he is a species of maniac ; 
since, I believe, his views, his feelings, and his desires in relation to most 
things, are peculiar, eccentric, and unlike those of other men, or of him- 
self in a state of soundness. There is, however, as complete a “ me- 
thod in his madness,” as in the sanity of other men. He is in a dif- 
ferent sphere from other men, and in that sphere he is sane. 

The first symptoms attendant on breaking off the habit, coming on 
some hours after omitting the wonted dose, are a constant propensity to 
yawn, gape and stretch, together with somewhat of languor, and a gene- 
ral uneasiness. ‘Time passes, and there follows a sensation as if the 
stomach was drawn together or compressed, as if with a slight degree 
of cramp, coupled with a total extinction of appetite ; the mouth and 
throat become dry and irritated ; and there is an incessant disposition to 
clear the throat by “hemming” and swallowing; and there is a tick- 
ling in the nose which necessitates frequent sneezing, sometimes a dozen, 
or even twenty times in succession. As the hours go on, shudders run 
through the frame, with alternate fever heats and icy chills, hot sweats 
and cold clammy sweats ; while a dull, incessant ache pervades the 
bones, especially at the joints, alternated by an occasional sharp, intole- 
rable pang, like tic douleureux. Then follow a host of indescribable sen- 
sations, as of burning, tinglings, and twitchings, seeming to run along 
just beneath the surface of the skin over the whole body ; and so 
strange are these sensations, that one is prompted to scream, and strike 
the wall, the bed, or himself, to vary them. By this time the liver com- 
mences a most energetic action, and a violent diarrhoea sets in. The 
discharges are not watery or mucous, but, save in thinness, not very un- 
like healthy stools for the most part. Not long, however, after the 
commencement of the diarrhoea, so copious is the effusion of bile from 
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the liver, that oe will sometimes pass, for a dozen stools in succession, 
what seems to be merely a blackish bile, without a particle of feces 
mingled with it. But this lasts not many days, and is followed by the 
thin, not altogether unhealthy-looking discharges above mentioned, re- 
peated often an incredible number of times per day. Whether from the 
quality of these discharges, or frgm whatever cause, the interior surface 
of the bowels feels intolerably hot, as though excoriated ; and it seems 
as if boiling water or aquafortis running through the intestines would 
scarce torture one more than these stools. In fact, all the internal sur- 
faces of the body are in this same burning, raw-feeling state. The 
brain, too, is in a highly excited, irritable condition ; the head sometimes 
aching and throbbing, as though it mus¢ burst into fragments, and a hum- 
ming, washing, simmering noise going on incessantly for days together. 
Of course, there can be no sleep, and one will go on for ten days and 
nights consecutively, without one moment’s loss of intensest conscious- 
ness, so faras he can judge! Strange to say, notwithstanding this ex- 
cessive irritation of the entire system, one feels so feeble and strengthless, 
that he can scarce drag one foot after the other ; and to walk a few rods, 
or up a flight of stairs, is so terribly fatiguing, that one must needs sit 
down and pant. (Let it be noted, that these symptoms belong to the 
case where one is simply deprived at once and wholly of opium, without 
any medical help, unless the use of cold water be considered such.) 
These symptoms (unaided by medicine) last, with gradual abatements 
of virulence, from twenty to thirty days, and then mostly die away. Not 
well and right, however, does one feel even then. Though, for the 
most part, free from pain, he is _ physically weak, and all corporeal 
exertion is a distressing effort. He must needs sleep, too, enormously, 
going to bed often at sunset in a July day, and sleeping log-like until 
six or seven next morning, and then sleeping with like soundness two 
or three hours after dinner. How long it would be before the recovery 
of his complete original strength and natural physical tone, personal 
experience does not enable me to say. His condition, both in itself 
and as relates to others, is, meanwhile, most strange and anomalous. 
He looks, probably, better than ever in his life before. In sufficiently 
full flesh, with ruddy cheeks, and skin clear as a healthy cbild’s, the 
beholder would pronounce him in the height of health and vigor, and 
would glow with indignation at seeing him loitering about day after day, 
doing little savg sleep, in a world where so much work needs to be 
done. And y® he feels all but impotent for enterprise, or any active 
physical efforts; for there is scarce enough nervous force in him to move 
his frame to a lingering walk, and sometimes it seems as if the nervous 
fibres were actually pulled out, and he must move, if at all, by pure force 
of volition. 

Most singular, too, the while, is the state of his mind. His power 
of thought is keen, bright, and fertile beyond example, and his im- 
agination swarms with pictures of beauty, while his sensitiveness to 
impressions and emotions of every kind is so excessively keen, that the 
tears spring to his eyes on the slightest occasion. He is a child in sen- 
sibility, while a youth in the vividness, and a man in the grasp, the 
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piercingness, and the copiousness of his thoughts. He capnot write down 
his thoughts, for his arm and hand are unnerved ; but in conversation or 
before an audience he can utter himself, as if filled with the breath of 
inspiration itself.—New York Medical Times. |. 
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Transactions of the American Medical Association—The Sixth Volume 
of this valuable national work has just been issued from the press, and is 
being forwarded to subscribers. It forms a volume of 870 pages, and is 
highly creditable to the Association and to the Publishing Committee. The 
book contains numerous colored lithographic and wood-cut illustrations, and 
is much more expensive and valuable than the volume of any previous year. 
Every American physician, who feels an interest in encouraging our national 
medical literature, or who would avail himself of a work, for its value, the 
cheapest medical publication of the day, should not fail to add a copy to 
his library. ‘Though the subscription list is this year considerably increas- 
ed, the Publishing Committee are still largely in debt. Dr. Francis Minot 
of Boston, Dr. C. Hooker of New Haven, Dr. A. March of Albany, and 
Dr. H. W. De Saussure of Charleston, have rendered the Committee effect- 
ive aid in increasing the circulation of this year’s Transactions in their 
respective States. The actual cost of the volume to the Committee, is 
$2.90 per copy. It is furnished to single subscribers for $5; to Associa- 
tions, taking twenty-five or more copies, for $3. Through either of the 
gentlemen above-named, a copy can be obtained by remitting the minimum 
price, $3. We trust that many of our readers will gladly improve the op- 
portunity to procure the work at a price so reasonable. 


Dr. Slade’s Ricord.—A notice, last week, did little more than announce 
the translation, just completed by Dr. Slade, of Boston, of M. Ricord’s let- 
ters, the first part of which appeared in this Journal. In its present com- 
pact form, the thirty-four letters, which are equivalent to chapters, embody 
an immense number of curious practical facts in regard to syphilis. No 
encomiums on M. Ricord, from any source, would enhance his reputation, 
now that he has established it on the surest of all foundations, by the labor 
of a lifetime, in the investigation of a disease that maintaig§ its terribleness 
in all countries and in all climates. The volume possesses distinct claims 
to the attention of the profession—first, on the score of merit; and secondly, 
if encouragement is not given to these efforts to put us in communication 
with the best minds and the best writers of Europe, we shall have no rea- 
son for complaint, if, by and by, translators and publishers refuse to cater 
for the medical market. : 


Medical Formulary.—There have been repeated notices of a small but 
really valuable work by Benjamin Ellis, M.D., containing a collection of 
prescriptions, derived from the writings and practice of some of the most 
eminent medical practitioners in America and Europe. It also contains 
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notices of dietetic preparations and antidotes for poisons. Finally, in the 
tenth edition, just from the press of Blanchard & Lea, there is an appendix, 
treating of the endermic use of medicine, the use of chloroform and ether, 
with pharmaceutical and medical observations, revised and extended by Ro- 
bert P. Thomas, M.D. We have not seen a more useful every-day book 
for a general practitioner. It abounds with prescriptions to meet almost : 
every supposable case. Thus it constitutes a valuable remembrancer. 
Physicians sometimes come to the conclusion that all their:resources are 
exhausted, simply because they cannot recall all the ‘remedies that are 
within their reach. This modest, unpretending volume, also, not only sug- 
ests medicines, but specifies their doses, singly or compounded with others. 
here is a clearness in the classification of articles, indicative of the fami- 
’ jiarity of the author with his subject. The instructions in regard to i. 
sons, are worth, in an emergency, twice the price of this excellent publica- 


tion. In Boston, copies may be obtained at Ticknor & Co’s. i 

nastic Exercises—Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, have lately re- ;. 

a ang a systematic treatise on gymnastic exercises, which turns out to + 
the very work of which a notice was given in this Journal] in December, 7 

1851, under the head of “Kinesipathy.” That notice was founded ona ea 


review of the book in the Edinburgh Monthly Journal, and the apparent 
intention by the translator of founding a new system of medical practice 
on a prescribed use of gymnastic exercises, was strongly condemned. Sim- 
ply as a book which may do something in favor of such exercises, it de- 
serves praise, for the profession are well aware of the advantage to be 
obtained, in the prevention and cure of chronic diseases, from movements 
regulated according to those natural laws which require of each and every 
muscle of the body a proper degree of exercise. An old proverb asserts 
that it is better to wear out than to rust out. It so happens, in our day, 
that vast numbers rust out. Such are the demands of society in one direc- 
tion, the caprices of fashion in another, a sluggish, inactive temperament in 
a third, together with the contingencies that overtake us in the way of acci- 
dents and chronic affections, that very many are deprived of the action in 
the whole machinery of their bodies, necessary to maintain an equal amount 
of health in each individual limb and organ. There is scarcely a limita- 
tion to the arguments that might be adduced in favor of gymnastic training 
to give health, tone and vigor to the muscular apparatus. Females suffer 
most, because their employments are usually sedentary ; and in the schools 
in which they are taught, in this country, little reference is made to a phy- 
sical educgtion, except in the highest class of seminaries. In the public 
institutions sustained by.towns or State, we hope for a time when this 
essential branch, so necessary for the development and growth of the intel- 
lectual powers as well as the bodily, may be appreciated. We are half 
inclined to the opinion that it would be good policy to set apart half a day, 
once a week, in the large public schools for boys, to practise the exercises 
proposed in this treatise. A few private schools among us have ample ap- 
paratus and conveniences for healthful exercise, and they have always been 
held in high estimation by parents on that account. Mr. Thayer’s, in 
Chauncy Place, is a model one in this respect; and Mr. Baker’s, in Chap- 
man Place, also ranks high. Professional men, clerks, and those mostly 
confined to a sitting position, would find their account in being advised, by 
ey pene of the book referred to, in regard to this mode of preserving 
ealth. 
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Anatomical Preparations.—F ormerly there was a general repugnance in 
this country to keeping parts of the human body on sale. It has been a 
regular business in France for a century, and England and the United 
States are still large purchasers from the French dealers. The best and 
rarest preparations in our school and private cabinets, with few exceptions, 
were procured in Paris. This repugnance to dealing in such articles, how- 
ever, has been in a measure overcome. Within the last year, Dr. Codman, 
of Bostgn, has opened and kept on sale, a collection of all parts of the body, 
skeletons, éc., to the advantage certainly of the medical public, and he 
ought to be well sustained in the enterprise. His prices are reasonable, 
and being an obliging man, and knowing precisely what articles are needed, 
beipg medically educated, the utility and convenience of his establishment, 
per Howe as it is with a large collection of surgical instruments, are great, 
and we recommend the profession to visit it. Whatever may be ordered 
which does not happen to be in his collection, can be procured by him from 
Europe. 

le Bullock and Crenshaw, corner of Arch and Sixth streets, Phila- 
delphia, have also a bazaar of anatomical preparations, where medical gen- 
tlemen at the South and South-west may procure excellent specimens, 
models, skeletons, single bones, and also skeleton heads of many animals. 

e notice the price of a human skull disarticulated, and mounted, so that 
the bones are separated by short spaces, is fifty dollars ; a complete osteologi- 
eal history of dentition, from the fetal condition to extreme old age, one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Many medical students who feel themselves cramped for means to procure 
their education, might pursue the business of preparing skeletons, both of 
men and animals, in endless variety, and put up sections, wet and dry, of 
the viscera. They could also multiply injections, and depots for anatomi- 
cal preparations might thus be fully supplied in half a dozen of our com- 
mercial cities, to the certain advantage of all parties concerned. Compa- 
rative anatomy, particularly, is neglected, and yet the skeleton of every 
dead horse decaying in the fields, carefully cleansed, would bring a good 
price. So of oxen, swine, sheep, reptiles, &c. They are all coveted in 
cabinets, and must be had. There is no reason why all these articles 
should not be manufactured here, and thus lessen the prices, besides giving 
employment to those who are admirably fitted by their course of reading 
and dissections, to accomplish all that is proposed in these remarks. 


The Cholera in England.—As in the former visitations of the cholera, 
the medical faculty disagree upon the best mode of treating i€; no plan 
seems to be attended with any good degree of success, and 2000 persons 
have already fallen victims to the disease in Newcastle and its neighborhood. 
This is a humiliating acknowledgment to make after the existence of cho- 
lera in the world for so long a time, and the familiarity of European and 
American physicians with it. for nearly a quarter of a century. The reme- 
dies proposed are numerous; but, as on former occasions, each new me- 
thod, although succeeding wonderfully in the hands of its discoverer, some 
how seems to Jose its peculiar efficacy when employed by others. But this 
should not discourage further efforts—nor should the new remedies which 
are brought forward from time to time, be rejected without trial because 
they are new. Dr. Richardson, of Woolwich, England, recommends in the 
Lancet a treatment consisting of, first, an emetic of 15 grains each of sul. 
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zinc and ipecac., repeated in ten minutes, and followed in twenty minutes 
(in collapse) by placing on the tongue 20 or 30 grains of calomel, and re- 
peat from 2 to 10 grains every twenty or thirty minutes. . Beef-tea injec- 
tions to be given, and cold water or ice to be swallowed ; to be followed by 
20 grains of rhubarb. Dr. Cooper of the Bloomsbury Dispensary recom- 
mends the sesqui-carbonate of soda and Jaudanum in the early stage. An- 
other recommends chloroform; another, croton oil; another, the use of 
acids; another, in the choleraic diarrh@a, rough cider. 


Medical Miscellany.—A surgeon of New York states that he has tied the 
carotid artery thirty-six times.—Cholera still lingers in Cuba.—Mr. T. 
Jones, of Amherst, seeing the glare from the burning of a neighbor’s knit- 
ting factory, mistaking it for his own mill in flames, died almost instantly 
from the intense excitement.—'The commissariat of the Russian army is 
described by the Times as being so infamously managed that sometimes 
there is no bread for the troops to eat, and that from 10,000 to 20,000 men 
are constantly in the hospital with dysentery and typhus fever—The New 
York College of Dental Surgery, located at Syracuse, is to be transferred 
to the city of New York.—Ether administered in capsules, has been pro- 
posed as an improvement om the common mode of exhibition. The pa- 
tient suffering neuralgia, stomach-ache, &c., swallows a known dose, which 
has no repulsive odor or taste about it.—Private letters from Selma, Ala., 
say that there have been 50 deaths from yellow fever in that town since the 
13th. The pestilence is still raging, notwithstanding the intervention of a 
heavy frost. Business of all kinds entirely suspended.—Advices from Port 
au Prince state yellow fever prevailing to a great extent at that place. Brig 
Bainbridge had sailed from quarantine ground for Brazil_—Medical lectures 
commenced at New Orleans on the 14th One week was set apart for in- 
troductories.—The cholera has broken out at Jassy.—The smallpox was 
still very fatal on the Sandwich islands. ‘The number of cases up to Sept. 
9th was 5049. Of deaths there had been 1805. The disease was said to 
be increasing at Lahaina.—Miss Azubah Wheeler died at Hollis, N. H., at 
the age of 102 years, last week.—Dr. Greenby was recently tried for se- 
duction, in Kentucky, which the indictment alleged was accomplished by 
first administering internally Spanish flies to Miss Malvina Kelly. The dam- 
ages were laid at $5000, but the jury returned only $500. A more absurd 
notion never had vulgar currency, than that blistering flies excite immode- 
rately the animal passions. —Yellow fever still rages in many of the West 
India Islands.—Mrs. Charles Martin, of Richmond in Texas, recently gave 
birth toa male child that weighed eighteen pounds and three quarters.— 
Prof. E. S: Carr has resigned his seat in the chair of Chemistry in the Cas- 
tleton Medical College, and removed to Albany. He is now Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy in the Albany Medical College; and Professor of 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture and the Useful Arts, in the Scientific De- 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, Nov. 19th, 72. Males, 41—females, 31. 
Accidents, 2—disease of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the brain, 1—disease of the brain, 1— 
consumption, 17—convulsions, 1—cholera infantum, 1—croup, 1—dysentery, 3—diarrheea, 2— 
dropsy, 3—dropsy in the head, 1—debility, 1—infantile diseases, 3—erysipelas, |—typhus fever, 
2—typhoid fever, 1—scarlet fever, 3—hemorrhage, 1—hernia, 1—disease of the heart, 2—inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 5—marasmus, 3—measles, 3—old age, 1—palsy, 1—pleurisy, |—rheumatism, 
I—scrofula, 1—inflammation of the stomach, 2—teething, 2—unknown, 3. 

Under 5 years, 26—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 22—between 40 and 
60 years, 10—above 60 years,8. Bornin the United States, 43—Ireland, 23—England, 3—Swe- 
den, 2—Germany, 1. The above includes 12 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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Mipptetown (Cr.), Nov. 16, 1853. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.—At the 
semi-annual meeting of the Middlesex County Medical Society, recently 
held in Middletown, Conn., the following preamble and resolutions were 
passed unanimously :— 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in his wise Providence to take 
from this Society one of its most valued and useful members, Dr. Richard 
Warner, of Cromwell, late President of the Connecticut Medical Society, 
therefore— 

Resolved, That this Society, in common with the Profession throughout the 
State, has by the death of their late friend and associate sustained a severe loss. 

Resolved, That as a Society, we deeply regret Dr. Warner’s removal from us, 
and will testify our sense of the same by recording these resolutions upon the 
record book of our County Society ; by sending a copy thereof, subscribed by the 
Chairman and Secretary, to the family uf our deceased associate, and by procur- 
ing their publication in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal as well as in the 
local newspapers of this immediate vicinity. 

Ira Hurcuinson, Chairman. 

Euisua B, Nye, Clerk. 


Dr. Slade’s Translation of M. Ricord’s Letters on Syphilis ——Mnr. Ent- 
Tor,—A glance at the peculiarly hard and unmanageable style, and in some 
cases almost untranslatable language of M. Ricord, will show that the pro- 
fession is very largely indebted to Dr. Slade, for the task he has faithfully 
performed. The difficulty of the undertaking is, however, by no means the 
measure of this indebtedness. M. Ricord has unquestionably, to use the 
language of his translator, “just claim to be considered the first authority 
in this disease,” the origin and pathology of which have not received all the 
attention and research they demand ; at all events, not enough for its satis- 
factory explanation, and the therapeutics of which have afforded the largest 
field in the domain of medicine for ignorant empiricism. 

It is to be regretted that M. Ricord has thought proper to present the 
results of his observation and theory in a form so ill suited for scientific 
reference as a series of letters. To the very full analysis, which has been 
carefully and ably prepared by Dr. Slade, the volume must owe its chief 
value in the hands of the practitioner. 

The mechanical execution of the work is highly creditable to the pub- 
lisher of your Journal, and will render it a most desirable addition to the 
library of every medical man who has not the original. 


Medical Fees—The Credit System.—At a meeting of the Medical Society 
of the County of Burlington, N. J., Oct. 11th, 1853, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were offered, and laid upon the table for final action at 
the next meeting :-— 


“ Whereas, There being many abuses connected with the popular credit 
system, as it prevails at the present time, whereby physicians are often de- 
frauded of their just dues, the members of this Society are 

*‘ Resolved, That after the first of January, 1854, they will adopt the plan of 
presenting their bills fur professional services, at the termination of each case of 
sickness. 

“ Resolved, That the rates of charges as adopted by the New Jersey Medical 
Society, by which we are governed, are in our judgment just and honorable ; and 
in acknowledging our fealty to it, we consider ourselves bound to execute its 
requirements,”"—N. J, Med. Reporter, 
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